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to project colonial history against the European background, though 
here, as elsewhere, it would be well at some points to shift emphasis 
from the narrative of events to the description of institutions and of 
movements. 

To lucidity and general accuracy Professors Bolton and Marshall 
have added a quality less common in text-books, originality. Not the 
least result of the use of this manual in college classes will be the re- 
vamping of syllabi. 

V. W. Crane. 

The Frontier in American History. By Frederick J. Turner, Pro- 
fessor of History in Harvard University. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1920. Pp. iii, 375. $2.50.) 

The period of American history covered by this collection of essays 
and addresses is what Professor Turner calls "the age of colonization 
which came gradually to an end with the disappearance of the frontier 
and free land ". It is now twenty-seven years since the first of these 
illuminating essays, " The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History ", was read at a meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. What was then a fresh and exceedingly suggestive interpreta- 
tion of our history has come to be almost a commonplace in American 
historiography, so completely have the younger historians made this 
point of view their own. Most of the earlier essays in this volume are 
elaborations of a common theme — the movement of western expansion. 
The West is the outer edge of the wave of advance across the continent, 
Professor Turner tells us in a dozen different ways. " The problem of 
the West is nothing less than the problem of American development." 
" The very essence of the American frontier is that it is the graphic line 
which records the expansive energies of the people behind it, and which 
by the law of its own being continually draws that advance after it to 
new conquests." The last chapter in the book — an address delivered 
in 1918 — sketches once again the outstanding features of pioneer society 
in contrast with the dominant characteristics of the Old World. There 
is in this concluding chapter perhaps less buoyant optimism, as though 
the author were more keenly aware of the great strain which is being 
put upon American institutions and somewhat more concerned lest the 
heritage of the age of colonization should be lost in this new era. 
" When we lost our free lands and our isolation from the Old World," 
he warns us, " we lost our immunity from the results of mistakes, of 
waste, of inefficiency and of inexperience in our government." 

It is somewhat unfortunate that Professor Turner nowhere defines 
in set terms what he means by democracy, a word that appears on almost 
every page. There is, indeed, no term which is used more carelessly in 
everyday speech and in contemporary literature. For the most part 
Professor Turner employs the word to describe frontier society in 
which relative equality of social condition and of economic opportunity 
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prevailed ; but he often uses the word loosely in a political sense to mean 
merely self-government or representative government. And in this 
latter sense, he has only followed the careless usage of western Ameri- 
cans who have invoked democracy very much as the preacher held his 
hearers spell-bound by that blessed word Mesopotamia. The concept of 
democracy in the age of colonization was much narrower than at the 
present time, for it connoted no more than a government based upon the 
suffrages of male adults. Measured by contemporary events, the 
western American whom Professor Turner describes was not a full- 
fledged democrat, nor even a believer in equality of political opportunity 
for all adults. 

All these essays and addresses bear rereading, and will be heartily 
welcomed in this serviceable form. Professor Turner has a gift for 
epigrammatic expression ; and many of his incisive statements may be re- 
called with profit by those who have followed eagerly the trail he has 
blazed. American historians are prone to forget that "the West, at 
bottom, is a form of society, rather than an area ", and that " not the 
Constitution, but free land and an abundance of natural resources open 
to a fit people, made the democratic type of society in America for 
three centuries." 

Allen Johnson. 

Literary Culture in Early New England, 1620-1/30. By Thomas 
Goddard Wright, late Instructor in English in Yale University. 
Edited by his wife. (New Haven: Yale University Press; Lon- 
don : Humphrey Milford. 1920. Pp.322. $6.00.) 

The purpose of this book is stated accurately in the introduction: 
" The pages which follow will not attempt to weigh colonial literature, 
either to condemn or defend it (although at times they may endeavor to 
correct impressions which, to the writer, seem erroneous), but rather 
will attempt to determine that which lies back of any literature, the 
culture of the people themselves, and to study the relation between their 
culture and the literature which they produced." The author divides 
the time treated into three periods — 1 620-1 670, 1 670-1 700, 1 700-1 730 — 
and in each period discusses Education, Books and Libraries, Inter- 
course with England, Other Phases of Culture, and Production of 
Literature. Under each head he presents a mass of significant material, 
gathered from original sources or from secondary works of acknowl- 
edged trustworthiness, and stated in clear and interesting form. His 
thesis is that " the general state of culture in the colonies " was "higher 
than it has usually been rated ". 

The excellence of the education given at Harvard, during the first 
period, is proved by the academic honors and church positions given to 
Harvard graduates in England under the Puritans, and by the fact that 
several sons of opulent English families were sent to Harvard to be 



